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GOOD WORDS.—XIV. 


It appears to me that in insisting that Jesus was 
MERELY man, all the real beauty and significance of his 
life, and our own, is missed. If I give up external 
authority I do not want to know only what man can be, 
but what God is ; and I want to see within the limits of 
human consciousness an identification or meeting-point 
between the soulof man and the unseen Spirit. If Jesus 
is that meeting-point or identification—a movement not 
merely of man towards a God who never answers, but of 
God towards man—then, with Jesus as the Gospel, wit- 
nessed in the conscience of a civilization infected by his 
Spirit, I see the balance-wheel to the doctrine of the 
Inward Light. —JOHN WILHELM ROWNTREE. 


MY OWN SHALL COME TO ME. 


Serene I fold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea. 

I rave no more ’gainst time or fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace? 
I stand amid the eternal ways, 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake, by night or day, 
The friends I seek are seeking me; 
No wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I stand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years; 
My heart shall reap when it has sown, 
And gather up its fruit of tears. 


The stars come nightly to the sky; 
The tidal wave comes to the sea; 

Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 


The waters know their own and draw 
The brook that springs in yonder heights; 
So flows the good with equal law 
Unto the soul of pure delight. 
—John Burroughs. 


THE MIDWEEK MEETING AND THE 
SCHOOLS. 


The recent interest manifested in the relation of 
the midweek meeting to the schools at the Educa- 
tional Conference in Philadelphia, and in other ways 
and places, has its foundation in a widespread convic- 
tion among those who deal with the schools, that gen- 
erally the meetings to which they take the children 
fail of the highest measure of religious and moral use- 





fulness to the schools, of which they are capable. A 
long, silent meeting, attended by half a dozen Friends 
and the school, does not accord with the ideal of the 
generation which established the order of meeting at- 
tendance by the schools. We generally hold that the 
ideal was a good one, and there is little tendency to do 
away with the custom of school attendance. We also 
are largely of the opinion that preaching which does 
not rest upon divine authority, and which does not 
come through human instruments fitted for the help- 
ful enunciation of the message, is valueless from the 
standpoint of the Quaker ideal. 

In considering the needs of the schools, we should 
bear in mind that the midweek meeting is not primar- 
ily an institution for the religious training of chil- 
dren. In many places, by virtue of numbers, they 
are entitled to special consideration, but the religious 
needs of the few faithful attenders of mature years, 
must not be ignored nor submerged in the interest of 
numerical majorities. If it is impossible at the same 
time to serve the religious interests of both children 
and adults, then the attendance of schools upon the 
established midweek meetings should be discontinued, 
and other more suitable opportunity for them be pro- 
vided. Few of us hold this to be necessary, but the 
obligation to utilize more fully than we now do our 
opportunity to impress religious and moral truth 
upon the hundreds of children in our schools is one 
which we ought not to set aside. 

The practical question is how to do this more ef- 
fectively without subverting any testimony dear to 
Friends, nor rendering less valuable the meeting 
period, to any who assemble from week to week. The 
very meager attendance suggests that most adult 
members do not find it sufficiently profitable to be 
present to warrant much effort to be there, so that in 
meeting the question on the side of the children’s 
needs, we may partially solve the question of non-at- 
tendance by adult members. 

In its early days Swarthmore meeting on First-days 
was a gathering of faculty and students. Preaching 
was occasional. The responsibility of religious in- 
struction for the body of young people rested upon 
the management and the faculty, which was not com- 
posed of ministers. The need was met by having at 
the opening of each meeting voluntary scripture texts 
from the students, and the reading of a prepared pa- 
per by some person competent to awaken ethical 
trains of thought in the minds of students, or to stir 
their hearts with religious influences. Then followed 
the usual meeting for silent worship, only occasion- 
ally supplemented by vocal ministry. The students 
settled into this introspective silence with their minds 
turned toward the serious questions brought before 
them in the paper. External conditions have 
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changed. Swarthmore meeting is a composite body. 
There is quite a large settlement of Friends in the 
neighborhood, who now meet with the college stu- 
dents, as well as the pupils from the Preparatory 
school, but the custom of preceding the meeting with 
voluntary contributions from the students and the 
definitely-prepared paper continues, and is found to 
fit the needs and minister to the interests of the gath- 
ering of Friends just as clearly as when students and 
instructors met by themselves. 

Is the same idea not applicable to the needs of some 
of our midweek meetings attended by school chil- 
dren? We generally recognize that a religious meet- 
ing may serve the two purposes of instruction and 
worship. The silent portion of it is set apart for that 
communion with the Father which we call worship. 
Vocal ministry is included under the heading of in- 
struction. When the needs of a meeting are ade- 
quately met in this way the meeting has no problem 
to solve. Where they are not, as is the case in many 
meetings, the question of religious instruction is to be 
met in some other way. There is no violation of any 
essential testimony of Friends in preceding the period 
of silent worship with definitely-arranged instruction 
from any persons in the neighborhood or school fitted 
to impart it. Such preparation for the silent session 
would tend to aid the children in the always difficult 
undertaking of turning their thoughts away from the 
material interests which press upon childhood, with 
even greater persistency than upon those of mature 
years. The proposition involves not the creation of a 
pseudo-ministry to take the place of inspired minis- 
try, but a substituted form of instruction where this 
is not provided for by a satisfactory ministry. Analo- 
gous to the need which brought forth the First-day 
School movement, years ago, is the feeling among 
those concerned in Friends’ School work that if we 
take children to midweek meeting, we are called upon 
to provide time and means for definite religious in- 
struction suitable to childhood. The plan satisfactor- 
ily used at Swarthmore on First-day, appropriately 
modified to meet individual cases, is suggested as a 
means worth trying until some more satisfactory 
method shall be worked out in the minds and hearts 
of Friends concerned to hold fast to the essentials of 
Quakerism, and to use to the best advantage the op- 
portunities which our schools afford to impress ethical 
and religious truth. J.P.R. 


AMERICAN STUDENT AT 
BROOKE.—XVI. 
HOW FRIENDLY INFLUENCE IS SPREADING OVER A WHOLE 
DISTRICT. 


AN WOOD- 


The establishment of many new meetings for wor- 
ship in the city of Birmingham and the adjacent 
country districts is to me convincing evidence of the 
progressiveness of Friends in this locality. And the 
existence of these meetings is also an impressive tes- 
timony to the value of the adult schools to the So- 
ciety as a means of healthy expansion. The territory 
included in the Warwickshire North Monthly Meet- 
ing is covered by Friends as completely as by any 
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other branch of the Church, if not more so, and wher- 
ever there seems to be a need new meetings are es- 
tablished. 

About thirty years ago Bull Street was the only 
meeting in Birmingham. It was large, wealthy and 
conservative. But many of the Friends in attend- 
ance at this meeting were living in a distant part of 
the town, and they felt the inconvenience of making 
the long journey on First-day mornings, and at other 
times, to such an extent that a request was made for 
the opening of a new meeting. There was strong op- 
position, but the request was finally granted, and in 
the establishment of the George Road meeting the 
first step was taken in a movement of expansion that 
has spread over the city and into many of the sur- 
rounding villages. While the George Road meeting 
is, however, a typical Friends’ meeting, probably a 
majority of the other new meetings have grown out 
of adult schools, and they are not yet what the aver- 
age Friend would consider satisfactory opportunities 
for worship. They are all in course of development, 
and the process is very interesting. 

As long ago as 1882 a meeting was established at 
the Cadbury Cocoa Works in Bournville. This was 
before the adult school movement had spread beyond 
Birmingham to any great extent, and when few of the 
Friends had moved from the city to the surrounding 
suburbs. But with the settling of many families in 
the villages about here some of the most active of the 
adult school workers were led to see the need of the 
country people for the uplifting influence that was 
being given to the people in town. Ever since the es- 
tablishment of the original class at Severn Street, in 
1545, the missionary zeal of the Birmingham Friends 
had been increasing in strength, even in spite of the 
indifference and opposition of some of the ultra-con- 
servative. Now this missionary spirit was to find ex- 
pression in broader fields. More than twenty years 
ago an adult school was started at Selly Oak by 
George Cadbury. Only a few were gathered at the 
first meeting, but now the membership numbers 
about 300. Schools have also been established at 
Bournville, Catteridge, Mosley Road, Northfield, 
Hay Green, Raddle Barn Lane, Dog Pool, and other 
places. 

In almost every instance the establishment of an 
adult school was quickly followed by the opening of 
an evening meeting, and very soon a morning meeting 
and other activities were added. The work in these 
villages and country districts grew to such propor- 
tions that those who were interested in the schools, 
meetings, ete., decided to form a general organiza- 
tion. For about fifty years this missionary work was 
carried on without the recognition of the monthly 
meeting. A large proportion of the most able and in- 
fluential members of the meeting were teaching in the 
schools, attending the meetings and doing everything 
they could to extend the movement, but in the month- 
ly meeting no mention of these activities was ever 
made. To bridge over this gap between the many 
new meetings and the Society of Friends, with which 
they were from the very first so vitally associated, the 
“ Christian Society ” was organized. But official ree- 
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ognition was finally given to the new congregations 
by the monthly meeting a few years ago, and now 
they all send representatives to the meetings for dis- 
cipline. 

As the Bournville meeting is the oldest of the new 
ones, so it most nearly conforms to a typical Friends’ 
gathering for worship. But here as in the other 
meetings there is a distinct difference between the 
morning and the evening meeting. In the former 
perfect liberty is given for those in attendance to par- 
ticipate as they feel led, but in the evening the con- 
gregation is composed largely of a different class of 
people, many of them young in years, and there is a 
service held that is largely prearranged. I have at- 
tended morning meetings at Bournville and Selly 
Oak that for spirit and helpfulness would compare 
favorably with the best of Friends’ meetings. About 
the only feature of the morning meetings at these 
two places that would not be found at Bull Street 
is the invariable singing of a hymn. This is not done 
by prearrangement, and at least on some occasions I 
have felt that the hymn did not at all detract from 
the good spirit of the meeting; it rather seemed to be 
in harmony with the prayer and speaking that had 
preceded, and was an added inspiration. But the 
evening meetings are very different. In these it is 
customary to have a regular address of about half an 
hour in length, and a formal program of singing and 
prayer is carried out. The one who does the speaking 
is termed “reader,” as it is expected of the 
one taking the responsibility of the meeting that he 
will read a passage of Scripture upon which to base 
his discourse. There is little appreciation of the much- 
valued silence that is characteristic of a regular 
Friends’ meeting. The people who attend these 
“mission meetings,” as they are called, do not seem 
satisfied unless there is something constantly going 
on in the meeting. . In some of them there is a well- 
organized choir, which leads the congregational sing- 
ing, and renders special anthems and hymns. So de- 
pendent upon their program are these meetings, that 
it is seldom that any one in the congregation dares to 
participate. There seems to be little thought of indi- 
vidual responsibility for the success or failure of the 
meetings, and because of this fact they are too often 
cold and formal. 

There is, however, a nucleus of genuine Quakerism 
in every one of these new meetings, and with the care- 
ful oversight of the minister and elders of the month- 
ly meeting they will be slowly, but surely, it is be- 
lieved, developed into satisfactory Friends’ meetings. 
No open and definite effort is made in them to teach 
Friends’ principles and doctrines; on the other hand, 
it will seem from what I have said that many com- 
promises are made with Quaker testimonies. But 
this is not really the case. In these rather unique con- 
gregations the Friends have a diffienlt problem with 
which to deal. That the meetings exist in relation to 
the Society at all is a great credit to Friends, and 
that a prayerful effort is being made to eliminate 
their objectionable features is quite evident. The 
Quaker spirit is brought to bear wherever opportun- 
ity offers by the Friends who attend the meetings, and 
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in many ways the leaven of Quakerism is having its 
effect. Although these meetings are represented in 
the monthly meeting their members are not full mem- 
bers of the Society. The congregations at Selly Oak, 
Bournville, Northfield and Mosley Road are accord- 
ed associate membership, while the people of several 
other meetings are only attenders. These classes are 
arranged for by the yearly meeting, out of considera- 
tion for the hundreds of people not Friends, who 
work in the meetings and adult schools and their nu- 
merous allied activities. Even if a person is only in 
one of the auxiliary organizations in connection with 
a meeting, he is called an attender. But this class of 
people is not expected to participate 1 in business meet- 
ings. Associate membership is a step higher. 

There are within a short distance of Woodbrooke 
no less than nine of the kind of meetings I have been 
trying to describe. All but one of these has its own 
building, and some of them have secured very elabo- 
rate establishments. At Selly Oak, Morley Road, 
Bournville and Northfield this is necessary, for the 
auxiliary interests are many, including First-day 
school, Christian Endeavor Society, Mothers’ Meet- 
ing and Band of Hope. Only last First-day a new 
‘mission meeting ” was opened in the little village 
of Dog Pool. The previous week the adult school at 
this place had occupied its new corrugated iron build- 
ing, celebrating the occasion with an entertainment. 
The meeting at Bar also grew too large for its origi- 
nal little house of worship, and a more pretentious 
building was recently dedicated. The only meeting 
in this vicinity that does not have its own building 
is the one at Station Road, Northfield. Here an ordi- 
nary dwelling house has been secured, and on First- 
day evenings the little room is crowded to the doors 
with a congregation composed largely of young peo- 
ple and children. 

A special effort has been made in the last few 
weeks to lead the people in these “ mission meetings ” 
away from their habit of depending upon a prear- 
ranged service, and to impress upon them the import- 
ance of their individual opportunities and responsi- 
bilities. I have been present on three occasions when 
the appointed “ reader” deliberately put aside all 
program and used as much persuasion as he might to 
induce those in the congregation to participate in the 
meeting. Although very few, if any, took vocal part, 
the spirit of two of these meetings was good, and I 
felt it was good to have been present. 

If the “ mission meetings” are not yet all that 
Friends would like them to be, they have already 
accomplished great good, and there are in them vast 
possibilities. Even in their present condition they 
are a credit to the Friends who have them more or 
less under their care, and they will no doubt some day 
be genuine Quaker meetings. 

Artrucr M. Dewees. 

Woodbrooke, Third month 18th, 1905. 








Reasonable men must devise and insist on some 
definite arrangements, and anarchism (Tolstovism is 
peaceful anarchism) is only intelligible as a reaction 
against despotism.—Aylmer Maude. 
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POVERTY. 

[The following review is by our Friend Laura B. Garrett, of 
the Charity Organization Society of Baltimore. Having charge 
of a district in the southeastern part of the city, her daily 
work brings her in contact with the Polish and Lithuanian 
laborers, and some of the worst poverty conditions of a large 
city. If she finds Robert Hunter’s picture too dark and hope- 
less it must be from a difference in point of view and attitude— 
the attitude of an enthusiastic social betterment worker as 
against that of one who feels that the treatment has got to be 
more radical. ] 

The recent book * by Robert Hunter is so crowded 
with the distress and the suffering of the poor, is so 
hopeless in its treatment of the remedies for the pres- 
ent conditions, that one lays it down with a longing 
to forget the whole problem. The author treats the 
subject as one who has seen only the most depressing 
and discouraging aspects of life among the poor, and 
omits, either purposely or otherwise, the great innate 
ability of the people to overcome obstacles and to rise 
to a better and higher standard of life, even where 
this seems impossible. The author is so anxious to 
prove that society alone is to blame for all the ills of 
mankind, that he fails to note that many are unwill- 
ing to be raised, or are of such material, mentally, 
morally or physically, that they cannot be developed. 
With the vast hordes of immigrants, the lowest and 
poorest of their home countries, continually pouring 
into our land, what a marvel that they are so rapidly 
assimilated into American life! When so many chil- 
dren are reared in such crowded homes, and are de- 
prived of home care, of proper training and freedom 
for play, is it not surprising that so few become de- 
pendent or criminal? The whole book is filled with 
the statements of the sufferings among the poor, 
which are so true and so discouraging, and there is no 
note of the more encouraging aspects of their own 
conditions or of the spirit of true brotherliness which 
is rapidly developing amongst us. 

In the preface the author says the main object of 
the book “is to define poverty, to estimate its extent 
in the United States, to describe some of its evils, not 
only among the dependent and vicious classes, but 
among the underfedand underpaid and poorly-housed 
workers, and to point out some remedial actions 
which society may undertake, and finally to show 
that the evils of poverty are not barren, but are pro- 
creative.” 

In the first chapter he quotes Carlyle: “To live 
miserably, we know not why, to have the dread of 
hunger, to work sore yet gain nothing—this is the 
essence of poverty.” 

Great masses of working people live in continual 
dread of public pauperism, though when they once 
become paupers they are satisfied and do not care to 
be independent again. He defines paupers as “ the 
people who have lost all self-respect and ambition, 
who are aimless and drifting.” Those in poverty, as 
the lowest working people, whose earnings scarcely 
supply actual necessities, who are without homes or 
tools, though they have some self-respect and am- 
bition; they give to neighbors in need, yet are them- 
selves the actual children of poverty. They are able 


a6 Poverty.” By Robert Hunter. The Macmillan Company, 
New York. $1.50 net. 
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to obtain a bare sustenance, but are not able to get 
the necessities which maintain a state of physical effi- 
ciency. ‘There is a large class in every nation who 
are on the verge of distress, who must work to live, 
and who must have necessities to work continually. 
To continue in poverty for any length of time means 
loss of power, which in the end leads to pauperism. 
To be above the poverty line means-to have a sanitary 
dwelling, and to have sufficent food and clothing to 
keep the body in working order. This is the least 
which the worker can demand, and even this means 
deprivation of all pleasures and of all social life, 

Some of the remedies the author suggests are to 
force railroads, mines, workshops to cease killing or 
maiming the workers; to make tenements sanitary; 
to provide broader education for the masses; to regu- 
late immigration; to make employment more regu- 
lar; to assure fairer wages to the worker. 

In his chapter on the sick, Mr. Hunter contrasts 
the suffering caused by illness, in the homes of the 
rich, where every effort is made to alleviate the suf- 
fering, and in the crowded homes of the poor. He 
especially dwells on the great extent of preventable 
sickness among the masses. He suggests that the 
poor working man, who can least afford it, suffers 
from illness due to unsanitary homes and workshops, 
and adds that these conditions can be remedied, but 
are largely due to the grasping landlord or contrac- 
tor. 

“The Great White Plague ” is the result of our 
weakness, our ignorance, our selfishness and our vices, 
and there is no more need of its existence on the earth 
than of the existence of other plagues that have been 
driven from our country. The “ Prayer of the Tene- 
ment,” the story of the intense suffering of a man 
dying from tuberculosis, is quoted. I would like to 
see the whole story, as given on page 178, reprinted 
in some issue of the InreLticeNcer. It is so graphic 
a description of what we see daily, and its reading 
ought to arouse more intelligent co-operation of our 
Friends toward stamping out the dreadful disease. 

The child as a waif, as a member of the street gang, 
and as an individual, is considered with all his ur- 
gent needs of air and freedom, of play and of train- 
ing, that he may become a desirable citizen. 

The industrial changes which have caused both 
parents to work have cheated the child of the home 
care which is so necessary for his development. The 
day nursery is simply a necessary means of supply- 
ing care which the child should have in his own 
home. As soon as they have any earning capacity the 
children of the poor are crowded into the mine, or 
the factory, or the shop, to earn a small pittance and 
to be overworked and underfed, until, by the time 
they are of age, they are poorly developed and stunt- 
ed and often ruined morally, and instead of being 
able as strong men and women to do their work in 
the world are a burden to their people or to the com- 
munity. 

The general conclusions of the book are: There are 
in fairly prosperous years no less than 10,000,000 
persons in poverty, that is, underfed, underclothed 
and poorly housed. Of these about 4,000,000 are 
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public paupers. Over 2,000,000 working men are 
unemployed for from four to six months in the year. 
About 500,000 male immigrants arrive every year 
and seek work where unemployment is greatest. 
Nearly half of the families in the country are prop- 
ertyless. Over 1,700,000 little children are forced 
to become wage earners when they should still be in 
school. About 5,000,000 women find it necessary to 
work. Probably no less than 1,000,000 workers are 
injured or killed every year while doing their work, 
and about 10,000,000 of the persons now living, if 
the present ratio is kept up, will die of tuberculosis. 
We know of many of the conditions which cause pov- 
erty, and for some of them a remedy is possible. 


“READING MAKETH A FULL MAN.” 
THE WORKS OF JANE AUSTEN, 

A dear old Friend once observed to her grand- 
nieces, who were deep in Dickens, “ No, my dears, I 
have never read any of his works. His people, I un- 
derstand, are very vulgar; not at all the kind of men 
and women with whom I have been accustomed to 
associating all my life.” 

The nieces laughed most heartily, and yet, aside 
from books, is it not true that most of us like to think 
that we are associating with “ the best society ”? Do 
we not lose sight of the beauty and wisdom to be 
found amid those who walk in the humbler paths of 
life ? 

Force of circumstances often narrows our expe- 
rience down to, at most, one or two classes of people. 
The very rich, very poor, the very ignorant, the 
nomad, the mechanic, the day laborer—just how 
much do we really know of these? Often very little. 
A large part of the great mass of humanity which 
Jesus tells us are our brothers and sisters are almost 
total strangers to us. It is not possible for all of us 
to go into business in order that we may know that 
side of life; to toil daily in the slums that we may be- 
come better acquainted with our brothers and sisters 
there, or to travel abroad that we may understand by 
personal experience the joys and sorrows of our 
French or Russian kinsmen. 

A very large part of our knowledge of humanity 
comes through what those who have had this per- 
sonal experience tell us, or, in the more accessible 
form for the public at large,-what they write about 
it. 

One of our own American statesmen has said that 
Charles Dickens did more to ameliorate the condition 
of the English poor than any man ever sent to Par- 
liament previous to his day. Thackeray did for the 
upper classes of English society very much what 
Dickens did for the lower. 

Previous to the time of these two torch-bearers 
lived and wrote Jane Austen. She must be remem- 
bered with gratitude as the first English writer of 
fiction who told the story of her knowledge of the 
English life of her day with perfect truth, and a pur- 
ity of thought unalloyed by the petty vulgarities of 
expression so common to that age. 

The modern reader’s first criticism of the writer 


of a couple of centuries ago is his voluminousness. 
The criticism may well. be turned upon ourselves. 
For to our shame be it said, we have lost the power 
of deliberate thoroughness which teaches us to know 
one thing well. If the reader of “ Pride and Preju- 
dice,” or “ Mansfield Park,” snatches up the book in 
a moment before train time, or seeks to “ skim ” it in 
order to obtain a general impression of the style, that 
reader will miss all of the lesson and much of the 
charm that lies hidden among the pages of these old- 
time tales. Life, as Jane Austen saw it, proves the 
result of invariable cause and effect. Pettiness be- 
gets selfishness; selfishness, sin; and sin, misery. 
Love and service are the only real beauties of life. 
This lesson she strives to teach in every one of her 
novels with a painstaking conscientiousness that ad- 
mits of no hurry. Follow patiently by her side, and 
vou will see the characters, experiences and social life 
of the men and women of that day as clearly, almost, 
as though you had been privileged to be their con- 
temporaries. You will see, also, the old English gar- 
dens; you will trudge beside the hedgerows and scent 
the fragrance of the hawthorne. You will enter the 
ancient village church. You will knock at the peas- 
ant’s door. History of the day will teach you of its 
wars, its politics, its conquests; but what historian 
ean teach you of the every-day English life as does 
this gentle lover of mankind and writer of romances 
—Jane Austen? 


Philadelphia. C. H. Carver. 


The great Japanese field marshal, and, we believe, 
commander of all the Japanese armies, the Marquis 
Oyama, once said: “ My idea of happiness is to dis- 
pose of everything I possess that belongs to the prac- 
tice of arms and go far into the country, with big 
boxes of books to read for the rest of my days—books 
that tell of happiness and progress and not of the ter- 
rible deeds of war. And I would gather about me my 
best old friends and little children. Then, in the 
sunny days, all would be happiness.”—. Y. Press. 

* *% * 

Wu Ting Fang, the former Chinese Minister to the 
United States, astonished a young woman in Wash- 
ington by his ready use of sonorous English, and she 
said to him, “ Why, you speak English as well as I 
do!” “TI speak it better than you do,” he answered, 
with the frankness for which he was famed. “ I have 
learned my English from Shakespeare, Milton, Gold- 
smith and Burke, while your English, like that cur- 
rent at this time in this country, is compounded of all 
the slang from the counting-house, the factory, the 
schoolvard and the race-track. My English has been 
learned from the masters of English, while the Eng- 
lish speech now in use here is largely made by the 
careless and the illiterate.” 

There is a common sense in the mass of men whick 
cannot be neglected with impunity, just as there is 
sure to be an eccentricity in the differing and reform- 
ing individual, which it is perhaps well to challenge. 
—Jane Addams. 


. 
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USING TIME WISELY. 

Ir is a very common thing to hear some good, con- 
scientious person say of some form of philanthropic 
work, “ Yes, I know I ought to take hold and help it 
along, but I really have not time for it.” One or the 
other of these clauses cannot be true. As an Indian 
chief once wisely remarked, “ We have all the time 
there is,” and we ought not to do more than we have 
time and strength for. It is altogether possible, how- 
ever, that the one who makes a remark of this kind 
ought to do the work in question, and would have 
time for it if he would leave undone many things 
which he is under no moral obligation to perform. 

Most of us have some work that is required of us 
daily, concerning which there is no question in our 
minds as to whether it ought to be done. We should 
learn to do this work cheerfully, thoroughly and sys- 
tematically, and thus gradually shorten the time that 
it takes to accomplish it. If there are certain parts 
of this work that can be done automatically, so that 
our thoughts may be busy about other things, we 
should center them upon something that is worth 
while. We may digest the last book we have read, 
repeat in the mind some poem that we have memor- 
ized, outline some paper that we have been appointed 
to write, or plan some way of improving social condi- 
tions. On the other hand, if our work requires close 
attention in order that it may be well done, we should 
be able to concentrate our thoughts upon it to the ex- 
elusion of everything else while we have it in hand. 

The time that is left for us to dispose of as we will, 
after we have done the things that we must, may be 
little or much; but our characters are largely shaped 
by the use we make of it. We ought to devote enough 
time to rest and recreation to preserve our bodily 
strength and keep our dispositions sweet. Then if we 
would individually know how the rest of our time 
should be spent it is absolutely necessary that we 
should have some quiet moments every day when our 
spirits may feel the impress of the Divine Spirit. 
These moments may be before we go to sleep at 
night, or when we awaken in the morning, or in the 
intervals of our daily toil. We may enjoy them in 
solitude or in the midst of outward noise and econfu- 
sion. Without this dependence upon God no one can 
wisely determine what it is right for him to do, and 
what he ought to set aside as not being a part of his 
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work. With the daily turning toward God for guid- 
ance there will be an unconscious selection of the 
things that are worth doing. 


There is a feeling abroad in the land that a relig- 
ious revival would be of great benefit to the Ameri- 
can people, but the only revival about which we need 
inimediately to concern ourselves is the quickening of 
our individual souls. We are most of us seeking to 
better our outward circumstances, or at least to main- 
tain them so that we may have as many of the lux- 
uries of life as our neighbors. The demands of the 
world’s business, which is not always “ our Father’s 
business,” occupy so many hours of the day that the 
soul is not given its proper nourishment and ceases 
to grow. Shall we not seek first the kingdom of 
heaven and its righteousness, and thus come into pos- 
session of our spiritual inheritance ? 

In arranging for the disposal of our own time we 
should not forget how many human beings there are 
who have to toil twelve, fourteen, sixteen hours a day 
simply to provide the poorest kind of food, shelter and 
clothing for themselves and their families. The re- 
adjustment of social conditions so that all the idle 
ones may do their share of work, and all the toilers 
may have their share of leisure, is not an easy prob- 
lem; but there is one way in which every one of us 
may help to solve it, and that is by making a wise use 
of all the time that is at our own disposal. The psalm- 
ist prayed wisely when he said, “ So teach us to num- 
ber our days that we may get us a heart of wisdom. 


CURRENT EVENTS. 


Early in the year 1904 more than 15,000 mem- 
bers of the medical profession of Great Britain and 
Ireland petitioned for compulsory education in 
hygiene and temperance in their public elementary 
schools like that required in the United States. A 
committee of thirty-one distinguished English phy- 
sicians, recognized leaders in the profession, presi- 
dents of Royal Colleges of Surgeons and Physicians 
in England, Scotland and Ireland, including univer- 
sity professors and members of the peerage, Sir W. 
H. Broadbent, M.D., F.R.S., chairman, representing 
these petitioners, has adopted and sent to every local 
board of edueation in the United Kingdom a Course 
of Study in Physiology and Hygiene, including the 
nature and effects of alcohol and other narcotics, 
alinost identical with the American course. They 
advise oral instruction in all primary grades, and 
text books in the hands of the pupils of the elemen- 
tary grades. This course, together with the best 
series of American text books, has already been offi- 
cially adopted by the Board of Edueation of Edin- 
burg, Seotland. The American course of study, 
which provides for thirty or forty lessons a year for 
nine school years, was prepared by experienced 
teachers and approved by the Advisory Board 
of the Department of Scientific Temperance In- 
struction of the Women’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union. The title page of the English syllabus 
acknowledges indebtedness to Mary H. Hunt, 
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who has led this educational movement for the pro- 
motion of total abstinence. 


Lecturing before the students in Administration of 
the University of Pennsylvania, Dr. Robert C. 
Brooks, Professor of Economies at Swarthmore Col- 
lege, spoke of “ A Metropolitan City as a Farmer.” 
Berlin owns more than 32,000 acres of farm land, or 
twice the built-up area of the city itself. This land 
is cultivated by means of sewage irrigation, more 
that 300,000 eubie vards daily being pumped out to 
the farms. Contrary to popular opinion, this method 
of farining is not a great financial success. Counting 
interest charges and all operating expenses, Berlin 
spent $2,000,000 in 1902 to produce farm products 
worth $740,000, the deficit being met by direct taxa- 
tion principally. As a clean and safe way of dispos- 
ing of the sewage of a city, however, it is a success. 
In Professor Brooks’s opinion the Berlin system has 
amply paid for itself by helping to make the German 
capital one of the most sanitary of the large cities of 
the world. 


The Child Labor bill agreed upon by the trades 
union leaders of Pennsylvania, J. C. Delaney, Chief 
Factory Inspector, and Prof. 8S. McCune Lindsey, of 
the National Child-Labor Committee, is buried in the 
Judiciary General Committee, and a different bill has 
been passed by the Senate, allowing minors to work 
from 6 a.m, to 9 p.m. The textile workers of Phila- 
delphia are protesting against this underhand sub- 
stitution, and will endeavor to prevent its passage by 
the House. 


Although the Philadelphia Parkway is still in the 
uncertain future, and is alluded to by Mayor Weaver 
in his annual message as a much more difficult prob- 
lem than he had anticipated, the State Legislature 
has lost no time in passing a bill which permits the 
granting of a charter for a trolley line on the boule- 
vard to the Park, or on any street “ now laid out or 
to be laid out.” 


What is known as “ The Organization ” in Penn- 
sylvania is determined to push through the State 
Legislature bills providing that the heads of depart- 
ments in Philadelphia shall be elected by Councils 
instead of being appointed by the Mayor, and that 
Councils shall also have the power to remove any of 
these heads who may become objectionable, these 
bills to take effect in 1907. It is an open secret that 
the purpose of this action is to keep the political 
power in the hands of the machine in case the City 
Party should elect the next Mayor. The Committee 
of Seventy and kindred organizations are striving to 
prevent the final passage of these bills, and if they 
fail in this they will appeal to the Governor. More 
than 500 citizens have signed a petition to Governor 
Pennypacker asking him not to affix his name to these 
bills. Business organizations and religious bodies 
have joined in the movement to make a personal ap- 
peal to the Governor. 
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In a recent address the secretary of the New York 
State Department of Charity said that $50,000,000 
is expended yearly in the State in charity. A great 
change is this from the early days when vagrants and 
beggars were dangled from gallows as objects for 
ridicule, and the poor had to wear red or blue badges 
on their sleeves. If a man was poor in those days it 
was his own fault. Now it is a recognized part of 
our system that many must be poor, and must be re- 
lieved by those who are frankly called the “ more for- 
tunate.” There is no lack of money to relieve the 
poor, and there is no disposition to deny them what is 
needed to keep them alive and fairly comfortable. 
Only we do not seem to be able to manage so that 
they can get hold of it without being objects of char- 
itv. We have got to work out in some way a plan 
by which every man may himself administer the char- 
itv he needs. The speaker above quoted termed the 
present era, “the golden age of charity.” What a 
terrible indictment of our times. 


General R. H. Pratt, former superintendent of the 
Carlisle Indian School, has written a letter to the 
Philadelphia Ledger, expressing his disapproval of 
the action of the Indian Bureau in instructing its 
agents to bring a number of prominent Indians to 
Washington, at public expense, to take part in the in- 
augural procession, with the condition that they were 
to come with all the paint and feathers of their old 
savage life. He says that at home these Indians live 
in good houses and dress in civilized costume, and 
that their presence in savage garb misrepresented the 
present status of their people. He also protests 
against the efforts of Commissioner Leupp to change 
Carlisle from an industrial to a military school. 





ADVANCEMENT OF 
PRINCIPLES. 
A NEWSPAPER MAN’S VIEW. 


[From the Philadelphia Press of Fourth month 3d. The 
author, William T. Ellis, is religious editor of the Press.) 
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The fresh sense of the church’s humanitarian mis- 
sion, which has taken hold of all denominations, has 
especially grasped the Friends. The younger, more 

eager spirits, like Rowntree, who feel that the So- 

ciety must make itself a force in the world, and bear 
a part in the great twentieth century conflict, were 
responsible for the creation of this new agency, the 
Committee for the Advancement of Friends’ Princi- 
ples. 

They would not be blind to adverse conditions— 
the “ silent meetings,” where no voice was lifted in 
prayer or instruction from month’s end to month’s 
end; the actually disintegrating meetings, where 
only, in some instances, one or two venerable Quak- 
ers remained to keep the meeting from passing out of 
existence; the decreased birth rate among Friends; 
the loss of young people, and the “ isolated Friends,” 
who by reason of their place of residence were out of 
all touch with meetings. 

When the committee, after four years of study, 
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came to face the problem again last year at the To- 
ronto conference, it saw that the immediate need was 
for a man—every problem resolves itself into a cry 
fora man. R. Barclay Spicer took the post tempor- 
arily, and demonstrated its possibilities. Finally, 
Henry W. Wilbur, of New York, was called to head 


this new and aggressive work. 





Henry Wilbur is a newspaper man who got part 
of his training in the composing room of a Philadel- 
phia daily. He has mostly, however, wielded pen and 
blue pencil, and his favorite editorial work has been 
along temperance and sociological lines. He is a 
quiet, soft-spoken man, with iron-gray hair and deep- 
ly-lined face. The patience of Quakerdom is in his 
soul, and if one expects to find in this new leader a 
man full of plans, surrounded by machinery and bent 
on transforming conditions over night, he will be 
seriously disappointed. When not in the field he 
makes his headquarters in a bare little room in the 
building of the Young Friends’ Association, Fif- 
teenth and Cherry Streets, acting as his own type- 
writer and assistant, and utterly devoid of the pomp 
of office. 

A conversation with Henrv Wilbur makes one 
question the worth while of the fret and care and 
hurry with which religious work is done nowadays. 
He is taking time to find out actual conditions. With 
Quaker thoroughness he is going over the whole 
ground, stopping by the way to mend a fence here 
or rehinge a gate there, as occasion offers. He gives 
an interviewer the impression that he is understat- 
ing, rather than overstating his work. 

And, first of all, he sounds an optimistic note. He 
seems to think that the decline of Quakerism was ar- 
rested before he began his work—rather a remark- 
able state of mind for an employed secretary. The 
membership of the Society of Friends is being aug- 
mented by way of the secular schools which are so 
popular, by the First-day schools and by the philan- 
anthropic work to which Quakers are giving such 
marked attention. While Henry W. Wilbur and I 
talked in his office, one afternoon, in the adjoining 
room, Prof. Carl Kelsey, of the University of Penn- 
svlvania, was lecturing to a large audience of alert 
people, mostly young, upon practical sociology. 

“ What do vou aim to do?” I asked, bluntly, of 
Henry W. Wilbur. 

His reply, in substance, was about this: “ We just 
try to learn what is what, where we are weak, and 
how our weaknesses mav be strengthened. We have 
no theories, no patent remedies. Most of all, we are 
devoting ourselves to trying to develop leaders in the 
local meetings. We need more ministers, and as we 
go about from meeting to meeting we try to find out 
persons who are qualified to become such, but who, 
for one reason or another, generally natural diffi- 
dence, have shrunk from assuming that position. 

“ No; there is no thought with us of an em- 
ployed ministry. Ours is a pure democracy, and we 
want not mere intellectual equipment in our leaders 
—so far as that goes, the average educated young 
Friend of to-day is probably qualified to become a 








minister—but we want the emphasis laid upon heart- 
ministry. Given local leaders of the right sort, all 
our problems are far on the way to settlement.” 


The conversation drifted to the democratic form 
which the Welsh revival has assumed and to revivals 
in general. “ We cannot imitate or import the Welsh 
revival,” said Henry W. Wilbur. ‘“ What is needed 
for Wales may not be, in form, our need. I prob- 
ably could go out with a number of workers through- 
out our meetings and within a year get up such an 
excitement that people would talk about our great 
revival; yet in another year it might all have died 
down. 

“I do see signs of a quickened religious interest, 
though. It appears in the increased concern of mem- 
bers of the society for their meetings, and in their 
willingness to work. 

* After all, when we can get people to pause in this 
perfect whirlwind of material interests, to consider 
the things of the spirit, it seems to me that we have 
something very much like a revival.” 


FRIENDS’ EQUAL RIGHTS ASSOCIATION OF 
PHILADELPHIA YEARLY MEETING. 


The approaching annual convention of the Na- 
tional Woman Suffrage Association, to be held at 
Portland, Ore., Sixth month 29th to Seventh month 
Sth, has given rise to some inquiries in regard to the 
present relation of Friends’ Equal Rights Association 
to the National Society. 

The sub-committee would state for the information 
of interested members who have been unable to at- 
tend its later meetings, that, after existing for two 
years as a direct auxiliary to the National Associa- 
tion, it was the judgment of the sub-committee at its 
meeting in Fourth month last that for the future it 
would be more practical for the Philadelphia branch 
to maintain indirect connection with the national 
body. It was found that to organize branches of our 
association in localities where similar societies already 
existed or were about to be formed, drew the support 
of Friends away from those, thereby weakening the 
county organizations and at the same time rendering 
our own efforts less effective. Many Friends also felt 
unwilling to belong to more than one suffrage society 
reporting its membership to the national, thus having 
their names counted more than once. 

It was therefore recommended by the sub-commit- 
tee that Friends, both men and women, identify them- 
selves as far as possible with local suffrage societies 
which pay their dues, fifty cents, annually to the Na- 
tional Society. That our Friends’ Equal Rights As- 
sociation as such shall represent only an enrolled 
membership, without pecuniary obligation; that the 
Philanthropic Committees of the different quarterly 
and other meetings shall lend their influence and as- 
sistance in developing and strengthening organiza- 
tions already at work, and endeavor to awaken an in- 
terest that will lead to the formation of new State 
suffrage societies in Friends’ communities where none 
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at present exist, cordially inviting all who are willing 
to co-operate in the work. 

In accord with this decision it was further ordered 
bythe sub-committee that a member of Friends’ Equal 
Rights Association be appointed in each monthly 
meeting to take charge of the work as follows: To en- 
roll as many Friends as possible as members of the 
Association; to encourage these to unite themselves 
with some local suffrage society, and where no such 
society exists in the locality, to endeavor to organize 
one and to report annually to the Fourth month meet- 
ing of the sub-committee on Equal Rights the number 
of Friends enrolled, and of these how many have 
joined a State organization. The chairman will be 
glad to respond to applications for suffrage literature, 
specimen copies of * Progress,” ete.; also to furnish 
speakers to assist in forming new suffrage societies, 
or in any way possible endeavor to aid those who are 
interested in promoting this important branch of our 
philanthropic work. 


Susan W. Janney, Chairman, 
1811 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


THE WILLIAMSON SCHOOL OF TRADES. 


{Address of Isaac H. Clothier, chairman of the Board of 
Trustees of the School, at the recent commencement. | 

On behalf of the board of trustees and officers and 
instructors, [| welcome you all on this occasion of the 
going out into the world of our twelfth graduating 
class. 

The trustees have to report that the operations and 
progress of the school during the past year have been 
as satisfactory as at any previous period of its his- 
tory. It seems proper to mention a few building 
operations: a new dormitory now under roof, which 
will accommodate twenty-four pupils, and a matron 
and a teacher with family; a new barn has also been 
built during the year, which has enabled us to estab- 
lish a high-grade dairy, and furnish our large family 
with an abundant and most satisfactory supply of 
milk. During the present vear we propose to add to 
our water storage capacity by the building of two res- 
ervoirs, with an added capacity of 500,000 gallons. 

You have just made a brief inspection of the prac- 
tical methods in the workshops while the young men 
were engaged as usual during the working hours in 
their various vocations. 

The class which goes out to-day numbers forty- 
four, comprising: Bricklayers, 11; carpenters, 10; 
steam and electrical engineers, 5; machinists, 12; pat- 
tern makers, 6. 

There have been sent out in previous years, in 
somewhere about the same proportions, four hundred 
and fifty-eight graduates in the various trades, mak- 
ing with the graduates of to-day five hundred and two 
young men, all leaving here fully equipped with a 
thorough practical knowledge of their respective 
trades, and also with a good common school educa- 
tion, which is a necessary accompaniment, and which 
has been furnished here during their three years’ resi- 
dence. 





The doors of opportunity have been thus fully 
opened to these young men to any of the multitudin- 
ous careers possible in this favored land. It may be 
added that when the new class is admitted next month 
we shall have two hundred and twenty-two pupils, 
divided among the various trades as follows: Brick- 
lavers, 57; carpenters, 53; engineers, 20; machinists, 
47; pattern makers, 45. 

The number of applicants for admission to the 
school since its foundation, taking account only of 
those strictly eligible under the rules and within the 
proper age limits, now amounts to about four thou- 
sand. 


Our list of graduates, with the addition of those 
now at the school and those entered for the coming 
year, making seven hundred and twenty-four in the 
aggregate that we have been able to admit, is there- 
fore only between one-fifth and one-sixth of the num- 
ber of applicants referred to. The dry statistics show 
more forcibly than any statement can, the need in the 
community for such a school, and the advantages ex- 
tended, not only to the considerable body of young 
men who directly receive the benefits of high-grade 
technical and practical trade education, but to the 
community which receives periodically such an influx 
of trained workers ready to take an intelligent part in 
the healthful, industrial activities of the times. 

I think this was the first thorough trades school 
established in the country, the only method of acquir- 
ing trades knowledge previously being by the appren- 
tice system. I would quote here from a recent maga- 
zine article by one of the highest of educational au- 
thorities, President Eliot, of Harvard University: 

“The apprentice system has been in past centuries, 
and still is to some extent, an unjust and imperfect 
method. It is a slow and wasteful way of learning a 
trade, and liable to great abuses. Any bright and 
diligent youth can learn a deal more in three years at 
a good trades school than in seven years of apprentice- 
ship.” 

This emphatic testimony from such a source is of 
highest significance. 

In the early vears of the school there was consid- 
erable and not unnatural disinclination on the part of 
employers to avail of the services of our graduates, 
but there gradually came a marked change in this re- 
gard, and of recent years there has been at times a 
greater demand for their services than we have been 
able to supply, and that is the case at the present 
time. Numbers of the young men, after leaving here, 
have not only risen to positions of responsibility, as 
foremen and superintendents in their respective lines, 
but some have become employers of labor themselves 
on a considerable scale. A letter quite recently re- 
ceived by President Shrigley, from one of our gradu- 
ates, says: 

““ More and more, as time goes on, do I grow to 
appreciate the training I received at Williamson, as 
in less than two years I have become chief engineer 
of three electrical plants, and during the last year I 
have superintended the erection of the largest electri- 
eal railway power plant and lighting station in the 
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Ohio Valley. I have two of my own classmates in 
my trade working for me, and have arranged for a 
graduate of 1904, and will probably take one of this 
year. 

I would say here that President Shrigley has, with- 
in the last two weeks, had a request for fourteen of 
to-day’s graduates from the master mechanic of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad Company, George W. Strat- 
tan. Stronger testimony to the character and stand- 
ing of the graduates of this school could searcely be 
adduced. 

During the last two decades there have been great 
strides made in university and college education, per- 
haps even keeping pace with the marvelous material 
development of the age. Vast sums have been given 
for endowment and equipment in this direction, and 
the increase in the number of students, both young 
men and waemen, has been extraordinary. Fully be- 
lieving in, and much interested as we all are in the 
beneficent and broadening tendencies of university 
education, I believe the need for the education of 
work is greater, both because it would seem to ap- 
peal to a larger number, and because it would appear 
to be of still more importance in its effect upon the 
masses and upon the whole community. There may 
be some honest differences of opinion as to the value 
of university life and training, but it would seem 
there can be none concerning the value to young men 
of the education of work and of practical instruction 
in any of the branches of productive industry, espe- 
cially the mechanical trades which are taught at this 
school. In welcoming, therefore, the great college 
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development of the age, we also welcome in an espe- 
cial manner the growth of industrial education; and 


while it cannot be said that thus far the growth of the 
latter has kept pace with that of the former, it is to 
be hoped that the development in this direction will 
continue and rapidly increase even in proportion to its 
beneficent need. 

To furnish young men with a knowledge of useful 
trades, to train them in the skilled production of 
something that the world needs, is of importance both 
as affording them the means of livelihood and honor- 
able independence, and also in the value of the things 
produced adding to the solid wealth of the commun- 
ity. But to my mind the inculeation of habits of in- 
dustry in their effects upon character, both individual 
and national, is of even greater importance, and, in 
fact, is of inestimable value. 

Among the harmful tendencies of the times—that 
of striving to get something for nothing, to live by 
one’s wits on the labor of others—is one of the grave 
dangers which can be met in no other way so effec- 
tively as by the widespread extension of the education 
of work, and the trade and industrial schools of the 
nation, as they grow in numbers and strength, will do 
their full part in exercising a wholesome and strength- 
ening influence upon the character and moral fiber of 
the people. 

We have had during the past year numerous visi- 
tors, both from home and abroad. One of the most 
important was Mr. von Czihak, a leading member of 
the Bureau of Industrial and Technical Schools of 
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Germany. He came as a special representative of the 
German Government, and after his visit informed us 
that his official report would state that the William- 
son School was of the highest rank in trade school 
work. 

We have also recently had three visitors, represent- 
ing three capitalists from widely-different sections of 
the country, who are considering the establishment of 
schools of this order, one in Georgia, one in this State, 
and one west of the Mississippi. It is pleasant to be 
able to say that they all expressed themselves as much 
encouraged by what they saw and learned here, and 
that they proposed to recommend to their principals 
the establishment of said schools on the lines laid 
down here. 

I would add that Bulletin 54, of the United States 
Bureau of Labor, states that the Williamson School 
ranks with the best of its European prototypes, men- 
tioning it in connection with that model institution, 
the Horologies il School, at Geneva, Switzerland. 

I have thought it best not to extend these remarks, 
which are meant to be but introductory to the pro- 
ceedings of the day, and I have purposely confined 
my remarks to our own school, refraining from speak- 
ing of the many excellent industrial schools through- 
out the land, concerning which the speaker of the day 
is so much better informed. We are grateful .for 
your presence and interest in the work of this school, 
which we trust may continue to bring forth abundant 
fruitage, and that its influence may grow and 
strengthen and be for untold generations an enduring 
monument to its wise, far-sighted founder, and that 
it may lead to the establishment of many other and 
similar schools throughout the land, to the marked 
advantage of the coming young men of the nation, 
and through them of the whole people. 

There is a word which I think ought to be said re- 
garding the successful management of this school, 
which has been spoken of as almost unique. 

The hoard of trustees endeavor to give all neces- 
sary attention thereto, but it is manifestly not prac- 
ticable for them to look after details in the inspection 
of the grounds and buildings, and give personal care 
to the large body of pupils and the daily running of 
the institution. 

This onerous work, with its great attendant respon- 
sibilities, the character and extent of which no one 
ean understand without full knowledge, has been so 
well cared for, with results known to the worl, that 
it seems proper to acknowledge the able and conscien- 
tious administration of affairs here by President John 
M. Shrigley and those he has gathered about him in 
this work. Called thereto at the organization of the 
school, he has through all the years since given ser- 
vice of a character that is not to be bought in the 
markets, because it is based primarily on a love for 
and conscientious devotion to the work, coupled with 
rare adaptability for the special service. 

The board of trustees has pleasure in thus acknowl- 
edging the invaluable services of President Shrigley, 
and those of Superintendent Bitting, who has also 
been connected with the school from the beginning, 
and of the instructors and caretakers generally of the 
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large family of young men, who under their care are 
being trained in practical work and given opportuni- 
ties for careers of usefulness and influence in the 
world. 


THE HONOR SYSTEM AT THE UNIVERSITY 
OF VIRGINIA. 


This honor system, rooted in the principle of self- 
government, ingrafted upon the university from the 
beginning, is now generally interpreted elsewhere to 
mean some sort of convention among students by 
which all who cheat on examinations are to be ex- 
pelled by the students themselves. The attempt is 
made to create artificially this state of affairs by some 
faculty action or class resolution. The honor system 
here is not an exactment of a legislative body, nor a 
principle applicable to a single episode in a student’s 
life—the examination. It is a spirit permeating the 
whole student body and giving fineness of fiber and 
vigor of tone to academic life. It mightily re-enforces 
the one practical rule of discipline the university 
knows, namely, that every student must conduct him- 
self asa gentleman. It is true that this system is in- 
exorable with any form of subterfuge, fraud, or 
falsity on examinations, and no mercy is shown by his 
fellows to the student who violates his word of honor, 
but the writer has known the same principle applied 
in other matters. The most recent manifestation of 
this spirit is most interesting and promising. A stu- 
dent who had been insulting in his demeanor to his 
landlady was, after a careful examination made into 
all the circumstances, requested by his fellow students 
to leave the precincts of the university on the next 
train. This request had all the power of a categorical 
command from which no appeal would be taken. The 
university has no richer asset than the spirit of manly 
honor in its student life——Prof. W. Kent, in the 
Review of Reviews. 
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REPROVED. 
See where her roofs despoil rod after rod 
Of precious sunset sky; 
I cannot look that shining way to God 
And pass her presence by. 


Oh, I have tried—the sight confuses me, 
And I am quick to blame; 

There housed, full-fed and jovial is she— 
The stain upon her name. 


The poorhouse has her mother, yea, her own. 
You, too, recoil, I think! 

Stav! God must feel that chilling heart of stone 
And yet he does not shrink. 


Upon her barns the doves still gleam and wheel, 
Soft rains and softer snows 

And gorgeous suns continue for her weal, 
And yet the Father knows. 


I fear who stands from that poor soul apart 
May sin her sin above. 

O God, that I might warm her stony heart 
Upon a heart of love! 


Dexter, Me. FANNIE B. DAMON. 
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BIRTHS. 


HOOPES.—Avondale, Chester County, Pa., First month 10th, 
1905, to W. Penn and Anabelle S. Hoopes, a daughter, who is 
named Ruth E. Hoopes. 


SCULL.—At Merchantville, N. J., on Third month 30th, 1905, 
to Joseph Folwell and Ella F. 8. Scull, a son, who is named 
Joseph Folwell Scull, Jr. 


DEATHS. 


BIDDLE.—On Third month 31st, 1905, at the Marlborough 
House, Atlantic City, N. J., after a long illness, three months 
of it away from her home at Riverton, N. J., Hannah Mell- 
vaine, wife of Charles M. Biddle, and daughter of the late Hugh 
and Martha G. Mellvaine, in the 60th year of her age. She 
was a member of the monthly meeting of Friends of Philadel- 
phia, held at Race Street. 


CORSE.—At Gardenville, Md., Third month 23d, 1905, George 
F. Corse, son of the late William and Deborah Sinclair Corse, 
in the 65th year of his age. 


DUNLAP.—At her home, near Pheenixville, Pa., Third month 
2d, 1905, Ann Dunlap, widow of Ephraim Dunlap, in her 75th 
year. She was a daughter of John and Mary Sloan, grand- 
daughter of Samuel and Rachel Jones, great-granddaughter of 
Joseph and Lydia Jones, of Chester County, and great-great- 
granddaughter of Morris and Elizabeth Roberts, of Gwynedd, 
and great-great-great-granddaughter of Robert Cadwalader. 
Although descended from a Friends’ family she was not a 
member by birth, but im early life connected herself with a 
singing class of the Methodist Society. Afterwards she and 
her husband joined that body, and were members nearly fifty 
years. About fifteen years ago they commenced to attend 
Friends’ Meeting at Schuylkill, Pa. Soon after her husband 
was removed by death, and in a few years she applied and was 
received into membership by Radnor Monthly Meeting. On 
their coming among Friends they found much in our quiet 
meetings which helped to strengthen their spiritual lives, and 
made them richer, and of this they gave out among their 
friends and neighbors. Though very quiet and unobtrusive in 
her ways, her gentleness of manner and the way in which she 
served her family and those she came in contact with made 
her dear to all. It even did one good to so much as enter her 
household, for the things she had around her showed they were 
in accord with her quiet and peaceful life. She leaves three 
daughters and one son. Her funeral was held in a quiet and 
friendly manner, and was attended by Samuel Jones and a 
Methodist minister, who came as a friend of the family, and 
bore testimony to her beautiful life. 8. J. 


ELY.—In Wycombe, Pa., Fourth month Ist, 1905, Rebecca 
Ely, aged 82 years. 


FRITTS.—At the home of her sister, Elizabeth F. Gage, 
Rochester, N. Y., on Third month 21st, 1905, Sara B., daughter 
of Maria B. and the late George O. Fritts, aged 35 years; a 
member of Farmington Executive Meeting. 


GASKILL.—At his home, in Swarthmore, Pa., on Third 
month 31st, 1905, James Gaskill, aged 71 years; an elder of 
Green Street (Philadelphia) Monthly Meeting of Friends. In- 
terment at Fairhill. 


HAIGHT.—At her home in Potter Hollow, Albany County, 
N. Y., Third month 20th, 1905, Matilda Frost, wife of the late 
Emmor R. Haight, in her 71st year; a member of Duanesburg 
Half-Yearly Meeting. 


HIBBS.—Doylestown, Pa., Third month 31st, 1905, William 
Harrison Hibbs, aged 66 years. 


HOAG.—Amy H. Gurney, widow of William Hoag, at her 
home near New Baltimore, in Green County, N. Y., on the 23d 
of Third month, 1905. She was born at Stanfordville, Dutch- 
ess County, N. Y., Third month 16th, 1823, and was the daugh- 
ter of Joseph and Sarah Underhill Gurney. She was a birth- 
right member of Friends, and during a long life of eighty-two 
years, with its joys and sorrows, she lived consistently with 
their teachings; thoroughly unselfish, she meekly and quietly 
went about her daily duties, patient under all trials and afflic- 
tions, ever trusting in that Divine Power which is alone able 
to sustain. With a heart full of love to all she developed that 
broad charity which sought only good in others, and drew all 
hearts in ready sympathy and friendliness; surely her chil- 
dren and grandchildren shall arise and call her blessed. Her 
funeral was held in her old home, on the 26th, and was largely 
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attended. A Friend from Duanesburg Half-Yearly Meeting 
spoke words of hope and consolation to the bereaved ones. The 
burial was in Friends’ grounds at Stanton Hill. M. J. H. 


HOUGH.—Suddenly, at his home, near Rockville, Md., on the 
evening of the 23d of Third month, 1905, Amasa Hough, for- 
merly of Waterford, Loudoun County, Va., in the 73d year of 
his age. His remains were brought to his native town and in- 
terred in Friends’ burial ground, near Fairfax Meeting House, 
where many generations of his family have been laid to rest. 

M. F. S. 


IVINS.—At his home, in Langhorne, Pa., on First-day, Third 
month 26th, 1905, Robert Ivins, in his 80th year. He was a 
prominent Friend, and at one time was active in borough af- 
fairs. He spent much of his energy in the interest of the pub- 
lie library, and had always the good of the community and the 
welfare of humanity at heart. 


LEEDS.—Hannah A. Leeds, of New York, widow of Noah §. 
Leeds, formerly of Richmond, Ind., passed away at Santa Bar- 
bara, Cal., Third month 31st, 1905. The funeral will occur 
Fourth month 6th, at Richmond, Ind. 


MILLER.—At Rockledge, Fla., on the 24th of Third month. 


1905, Amy Jane Miller, in the 66th year of her age, wife of 
Henry G. Miller, formerly of Ossining, N. Y. With a small 


party of friends, Henry and Amy Miller spent the winter away 
from the rigors of a more northerly clime, and thoroughly en- 
joyed the hunting and boating which their Florida home, 
“Georgiana,” afforded. On the 24th a congenial party of five 
started in a small rowboat for a picnic across the Banana 
River, which is four miles wide. After a day of pleasure, when 
returning a tornado struck and overturned the boat when mid- 
way in the stream. The occupants were prevented from ob- 
taining a hold by the three revolutions made by the boat, and 
the force of the waves which dashed them against its sides. 
All were drowned, except Henry, who succeeded in clinging to 
the keel and crying for help. After three and a half hours in 
the water he was rescued and revived. For two days and 
nights the river was dragged before the bodies were found. 
The mortal remains of Amy Jane Miller were consigned to 
their last resting place at Amawalk, N. Y., on the 1st of Fourth 
month. Many friends gathered to pay tribute to the worth 
of her character and the love in which she was held by those 
who knew her. Possessed of an unusually genial nature, she 
drew all to her and endeavored to lend a hand of helpfulness 
wherever needed. She was a lifelong member of the Society 
of Friends, and attended the meetings whenever in the neigh- 
borhood where one was held. J. OW. 


PARR.—Entered peacefully into rest, on the morning of the 

3d of Third month, 1905, Mary B. Parr, aged 79 years; widow 
of Israel M. Parr, and daughter of the late Folger and Ann 
Pope, of Baltimore, Md. 


STACKHOUSE.—At the home of her son 
in Bensalem Township, Philadelphia, Pa. 
1905, Mary H. Stackhouse, widow of 
aged 90 years. 


. James Stackhouse, 
, on Third month 26th, 
Thornton Stackhouse, 


SUPLEE.—At his home, 1529 Wallace Street, Philadelphia, 
Third month 19th, 1905, Thomas B. Suplee, aged 86 years; a 
member of Philadelphia (Race Street) Monthly Meeting. In- 
terment in Woodland Cemetery. 








NOTES AND ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


The Ethical Culture Society Bible lecture on Seventh-day, 
the 8th, by Prof. Jastrow, at 1415 Locust Street, Philadelphia, 
will be on “ The Ethics of the Prophets.” 





At Race Street, Philadelphia, First-day evening, the 9th, at 
7.30 p.m., there will be an address in the Bible Study Course 
under the care of the Young Friends’ Association, by Prof. 
A. C. MecGiffert, of Union Theological Seminary, New York. 
The subject will be “ Baptism and Communion Among the 
Earliest Christians and the Attitude of Present-day Thought 
in Regard to the Ordinances.” Prof. McGiffert treated this 
subject in a course of lectures on Early Christianity given be- 
fore Friends in England at one of their summer schools. 
Friends are asked to give invitation to this meeting to those 
who might not see this notice. This will be the last of the 
series for the present season. 


Haddonfield First-day School Union will be held at Moores- 
town on Seventh-day, Fourth month 22d, at ten o’clock. 
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Questions for discussion: “ What incentives should be used to 
promote regularity in the attendance of our First-day 
Schools ?” “What opening and closing exercises add to the 


interest of the First-day School ?” 


S. TuorNToN HOLLINSHEAD, 
ELIZABETH L, GILLINGHAM, 
Clerks. 


THE EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT 
SWARTHMORE. 


The program for the Educational Conference, to be held at 
Swarthmore College under the care of the Association of 
Friends’ Schools and the Committee on Education of Philadel- 
phia Yearly Meeting, on Fourth month 22d, while still some- 
what tentative, will be substantially as follows: 

The conference will assemble at 10.30 a.m. The first busi- 
ness will be a discussion of the field of work of Friends’ 
Schools and the reasons for their existence and development. 
This discussion will be opened by President Swain. Edward 
C. Wilson, of Baltimore will open a discussion of the advisa- 
bility of systematic effort to train teachers for work in 
Friends’ Schools. This will be followed by a report from 
Louis B. Ambler on the course of study for Friends’ Schools as 
adopted by the Association at Swarthmore a year ago. A lec- 
ture by State Superintendent Schaeffer will complete the pro- 
gram for the morning. 

After luncheon a lecture by President G. Stanley Hall will 
make up the afternoon program, to be followed by an oppor- 
tunity to view a game of lacrosse on the athletic grounds of the 
college. 

In the evening a meeting of principals will take up the sub- 
jects of school administration, especially such features as have 
to do with providing funds, keeping up the attendance, school 
advertising, value of public meetings at the schools, and the 
like. 

The aim of the Executive Committee has been to fill the 
day reasonably full of instruction and entertainment, and with 
the college as host, the time of the year and the delightful sur- 
roundings, there will undoubtedly be a general gathering of 
those interested in the educational work among Friends. 


L. B. A. 


THE CLASS IN PRACTICAL PHILAN- 
THROPY. 


A SUGGESTION FOR NEXT YEAR, 


Upon the 18th of Third month the course of lectures in the 
Young Friends’ Association Auditorium, upon the subject of 
“Practical Philanthropy,” came to a close. This seems to have 
been a very successful and beneficial course, having been at- 
tended by an audience which averaged a hundred or more, and 
including representatives from thirty-eight First-day Schools 
and Young Friends’ Associations, located at points as far dis- 
tant as Trenton, N. J.; Wilmington, Del.; Kennett Square, 
Pa., and Medford, N. J. 

This course was given with the idea of its being a normal 
course to guide and inspire people to take up the work in the 
near future in the various First-day Schools represented. Good 
results have already manifested themselves. For instance, in 
Wilmington, a sort of non-sectarian group of people has been 
collected under the leadership of the Friends, and including 
various public officials and members of other religious organi- 
zations. The membership consists of about twenty-five people, 
with an attendance of about forty, and they are going thor- 
oughly into the study of some of the local social conditions of 
Wilmington which need improving. This is a very encouraging 
outlook, and will probably be followed by many others of a 
similar character next vear. 

It has been suggested that the Young Friends’ Association 
continue the plan of promoting First-day School work next 
year by offering a normal course for the teachers of primary 
classes. It is doubtless the case that we have a great many 
teachers in our First-day Schools whose call is rather one of 
desire to help than of particular training for the work they are 
courageously doing. A course aiming to train teachers for the 
moral and religious teaching of children would apparently be 
of benefit to many First- day School teachers, to parents, and 
others having the care of children. The teaching of children is 
a science, and a rather new science, which is being rapidly de- 
veloped, and our First-day Schools and our families have quite 


as much need for it as have the kindergarten and the secular 
school. 
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Whether or not such a course can be given depends upon the 
response of the people who might attend. It is, therefore, re- 
quested that persons who might be interested, or First-day 
Schools who might desire to participate in such a course under 
conditions somewhat similar to those prevailing this year, 
write to J. Russell Smith, Wharton School, University of Penn- 
sylvania, expressing their views. It is, of course, understood 
that no definite offer of a course is made, nor is this corre- 
spondence to be considered in any way binding, but rather as 
giving guidance for the making of next year’s plans, and show- 
ing whether or not it is advisable to proceed. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 


The Historico-Political Conference held its regular meeting 
on Second-day evening, Third month 27th, in the college pai- 
lors. The subject considered was the resemblance and differ- 
ences between the French Revolution and the condition of 
affairs in Russia at the present time. Dudley Perkins spoke 
of the causes, and Harvey Satterthwaite, of the events in con- 
nection with the two epochs. 

The text-book on Physies, by Prof. George A. Hoadley, of 
Swarthmore College, entitled, “A Brief Course in Physics,” is 
proving very popular. The book was published in 1900. Dur- 
ing the past year 12.618 copies have been sold. 

The annual contest in extemporaneous speaking was held on 
Fifth-day morning. Ten students took part. R. L. Ryder, 
06, won first place, with the subject, “ Need of Civic Virtue.” 
P. M. Hicks, 05, won second place, with the subject, “ The 
Yankee of the Orient.” S. L. Coxe, 07, won third place, his 
subject being, “ The Future of the Pacific.” 

+ On Fifth-day evening the Mandolin Club was entertained by 
the Philadelphia Canadian Club, playing several selections. 

The college closed on Sixth-day, Third month 31st, for the 
spring holidays, to re-open on the 11th. 

Prof. and Mrs. Koegen, of the University of Jena, and Prof. 
and Mrs. Andrews, of Bryn Mawr, were amongst last week’s 
visitors. 

William Mullen, for many years watchman at the college, 
died on the Ist of this month. He will be remembered with 
most kindly feelings by many students, for he took a real in- 
terest not only in the work entrusted to him, but in the wel- 
fare of the student body. m &- 3s 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, LOCUST VALLEY, 
LONG ISLAND. 


On Sixth-day afternoon Prof. Charles S. Sechmucker, of West 
Chester, Pa., gave his lecture entitled, “ Little Brothers of the 
Air.” Dr. Schmucker, in a delightful way, told of the life of 
our birds and how they are so well adapted to the conditions 
in which they live. He spoke of the individuality, also the 
domestic life of some of our more common birds. He also 
criticised very severely the unsportsmanlike way in which so 
many of our game birds and fish are killed by hunters. 

The next lecture will be by Prof. F. A. North, of New York 
University. Prof. North was recently with the armies of 
Kuropatkin and Oyama in Manchuria, and will lecture on the 
Russo-Japanese war. ‘The lecture will be illustrated from pic- 
tures taken by the lecturer. 

Serafin S. Wither, Consul-General from Ecuador, recently 
visited Friends’ Academy, and arranged for the reception of 
Nicholas Morla, an Ecuadorian boy of 17 years, who is to be 
educated here. Last fall Felipe Bolona, an Ecuadorian boy of 
18 years, entered Friends’ Academy, and has made remarkable 
progress. His work is marked by unusual interest and indus- 
try, and his deportment is exemplary. He is preparing to take 
a college course in engineering. 

Friends’ Academy is having a prosperous and successful 
year. The boarding department is well filled, there being more 
boarding pupils than last year, although the charge for board 
and tuition was increased. 


i We get no good 

By being ungenerous, even to a book, 

And calculating profits . . . so much help 

By so much reading. It is rather when 

We gloriously forget ourselves and plunge 

Soul-forward, headlong, into a book’s profound, 

Impassioned for its beauty and salt of truth— 

Tis then we get the right good from a book. 
—E.iz. B. BROWNING. 
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FRIENDS’ ASSOCIATIONS. 


GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA.—The regular meeting of the 
Friends’ Association was held at the home of William S. and 
Anna A. Emley, Fourth month Ist, 1905. The president, Fred- 
erick P. Suplee, called the meeting to order. One of the feat- 
ures of the evening was a book reception. It consisted in those 
present representing in some way or other the title of some 
book. This caused much fun, while many taxed our minds 
greatly. One of our members represented “The Castaway 
by passing among the audience a box of scraps, among which 
were egg shells, bits of paper, orange peel and other oddities; 
while another presented “Views Afoot” by two landscape 
scenes pasted on the same piece of cardboard with a picture 
of a foot. After all had presented their books, Robert L. and 
Ethel G. Coates favored us with a song. The social entertain- 
ment of the evening had been previously placed in the hands 
of Henrietta B. Shinn, who had prepared, with the aid of some 
of our members, many tableaux representing poets, famous 
men, States of our Union and sacred songs. Helen N. Emley 
and Louise H. Shinn also gave us a duet, upon the completion 
of which a late arrival among the books was brought forward 
and recognized as “A Study in Scarlet,” being entirely clad in 
scarlet robes. Henrietta B. Shinn sang “I Stood on the Bridge 
at Midnight.” We then enjoyed a social intermingling, after 
which all returned to their respective homes, feeling deeply in- 
debted to the host and hostess for the kind hospitality they 
extended to the Girard Avenue Friends’ Association and its 
friends. Mary R. WALTON, Sec. 

Loxnon Grove.—-The regular meeting of London Grove Asso- 
ciation was held at the home of Philip C. Pusey, Third month 
26th. Oscar F. Passmore opened the meeting by reading the 
6th chapter of Ephesians. A paper was read by Mary S. Pass- 
more, which had been prepared by Ellen Pyle on the subject, 
“Is the church vitalized or weakened by a membership that is 
not concerned with convincement or conversion?” Walter 
Wood answered the question, “Is it desirable to always tell the 
whole truth ?” After a few moments of silence, the meeting 
adjourned, to meet at the home T. Chalkley Bartram on Fourth 
month 23d, 1905. M. 8S. BARTRAM, Sec. 


NEwTowN, PA.—The regular monthly meeting of the Junior 
Friends’ Association was held on Fourth-day evening, Third 
month 29th, at the home of M. Amanda Heston, on South State 
Street. The president, Hanna T. Smith, read the 24th Psalm. 
Martha C. Wilson, chairman for the evening, introduced the 
subject, “ Causes of Poverty.” The first paper was by J. Paul 
Wilson. Mary A. Smith read a most excellent paper on “ In- 
temperance as a Cause of Poverty.” The Missionary Commit- 
tee reported that a balance of $58.12 had been made at the sup- 
per held on Third month 16th. Fifty dollars of this is to be 
sent to the Friends’ Neighborhood Guild of Philadelphia. The 
name of Anna Satterthwaite was proposed for membership and 
accepted. The election of officers followed, resulting in: Presi- 
dent, J. Bernard Walton; vice-president, J. Norman Satter- 
thwaite; secretary, Mary A. Smith; treasurer, Morrell Smith. 
M. Amanda Heston read a very interesting article on “ French 
Charity.” After roll-call and silence the meeting adjourned to 
meet at the home of Lavinia B. and Elisabeth K. Eyre— 
Doylestown Inielligencer. 


HorsHamM, Pa.—Horsham Friends’ Association met at the 
Meeting louse on First-day, Third month 26th, at 2.30 p.m. 
Kate F. Smith read from the last chapter of Galatians. Hen- 
rietta Kinsey reported on current topics, among others speak- 
ing of Arthur M. Dewees’ description in the Frrenps’ INTELLI- 
GENCER of the religious revival in Wales. William Satter- 
thwaite called attention to the fact that Rockefeller’s offer of 
a gift of money had been refused on the plea that it was un- 
clean. Alice M. Jarrett read Alice Carey’s poem, “An Order 
for a Picture.” A very interesting and instructive paper was 
given by Mary H. F. Nurillat, of Norristown, on “Duty.” The 
secretary was requested to read from Friends’ Christian His- 
tory lesson leaves on the subject of “ Mysticism.” A discussion 
followed as to which was best to follow, feeling or reason. The 
closing exercise was a beautiful recitation by Martha C. Wood, 
entitled, “Sleeping Time.” The time of meeting was changed 
from 2.30 p.m. to 3 o’clock on Fourth month 30th.—Doylestown 
Intelligencer. 


TRENTON, N. J.—The regular meeting of the Friends’ Asso- 
ciation met on Second-day evening, Third month 27th, 1905, in 
the reading room of the Friends’ Meeting House, corner Han- 
over and Montgomery Streets. The speaker of the evening 
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was Dr. Joseph S. Walton, of George School, who told of his 
recent visit to England and English Friends. His address was 
very entertaining. After the lecture there was a season of 
social enjoyment, and light refreshments were served. About 
75 were present, and the evening was voted a success. 
ELIZABETH B. SATTERTHWAITE, Sec. 


COLDSTREAM, ONTARIO, CAN.—The Young Friends’ Associa- 
tion held an interesting meeting on Third month 29th. After 
the usual opening silence, Charles Willson read a portion of the 
5th chapter of Matthew. After the regular business had been 
disposed cf, sentiments were given by nearly all present. 
“Peace and Patriotism” was the topic for consideration, and 
three questions bearing on this subject were answered. It was 
the general sentiment of the meeting that those who observe 
the principle of peace show their patriotism for their country 
in a greater degree than those who engage in warfare. Ethel 
Shotwell then read Elizabeth Lloyd’s poem, “ The Song of the 
Twentieth Century.” Current events were discussed by Dud- 
lev B. Schooley, in which he dwelt on the educational bill which 
is now before the Canadian Parliament, and the outlook of a 
peace settlement between Russia and Japan. Howard V. 
Zavitz, the president, followed with a life sketch of the late 
John Wilhelm Rowntree. Chester Cutler, a former member of 
our Association, who now resides in Chester, Pa., made a few 
interesting remarks after the last reading, telling of the privi- 
lege he had had of hearing John W. Rowntree. After a time 
of silence the meeting adjourned. 

M. H. Z., Cor. See. 


ARMINIANISM. 


A FIRST-DAY SCHOOL LESSON ON THE RISE AND HIS- 
TORY OF FRIENDS FOR ADULT CLASSES.—XIV. 


Text, Il. Peter, iii., 9. Bible reading, I. Cor., xiii. 


During the early part of the seventeenth century Arminian- 
ism rose. It was a reaction against scholastic Calvinism. It 
emphasized human responsibility, while Calvinism emphasizes 
divine sovereignty and free grace. It extends the saving grace 
to all men, on the condition of faith, while Calvinism restricted 
it to the elect. 

James Arminius (1560-1609), a Dutch theologian, came into 
the University of Leyden at a time when the influence of the 
War of Independence had stirred men’s minds. Some believed 
that the State should tolerate but one Church; others main- 
tained that the State should tolerate all. As a student, Ar- 
minius became impressed with the rigid intolerance of scholas- 
tic Calvinism. For Calvin himself, he had the greatest ad- 
miration and respect. While a professor at Leyden he urged 
his students to study Calvin’s “ Commentaries” next to the 
Scriptures. “He excels beyond comparison in the interpreta- 
tion of Scripture, and his writings ought to be more highly 
valued than all that is handed down to us by the library of the 
fathers.” Calvin’s “ Institutes,” Arminius declared, should be 
studied next to the Heidelberg Catechism, but with discrimina- 
tion, “like the writings of all men.” 

It was not so much Calvin as the interpreters of Calvin that 
came directly under the range of Arminius’s criticism. The 
system he founded was not fully completed until after his 
death, when Simon Episcopus placed it in more complete form. 
It may be stated under seven heads. These should be compared 
with the essential features of Calvinism set forth in Lesson 7. 

(1) The Arminians claimed that God is absolute when it 
concerned his own actions, but his power is conditioned when it 
concerns man’s action. God is absolute in his decree relative 
to the Saviour to be appointed, and the salvation to be pro- 
vided; but the decree relative to the persons saved or con- 
demned depends upon their acts, upon their belief and repent- 
ance in the one case, their unbelief and impenitence in the 
other. (In reply to this, the Calvinists said man cannot be 
made equal with God. This conditions the absolute authority 
of God.) 

(2) That God’s sovereign prerogative is exercised in har- 
mony with the nature of the creatures to be governed; that is, 
this sovereignty is so exercised as to be in accord with the 
freedom of man. (This opened the much-mooted question of 
man’s free will, which disturbed men’s minds for more than a 
century afterwards.) 

(3) The Arminians believed in man’s free will, subject to 
the following limitations: Man, they maintained, was by na- 
ture, when assisted by divine grace, free and able to will and 
perform this right; but in his fallen state, that is, of and by 
himself, he was unable to perform this right granted to his 
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own nature, unless he became regenerated in all his powers; 
this was necessary before he could do what is good and pleas- 
ing to God. (The above was their attitude upon original sin.) 

(4) “Divine grace originates, maintains and perfects all the 
good in man, so much so that he cannot, though regenerate, 
conceive, will, or do any good thing without it.” 

(5) The possession, by grace of the Holy Spirit, furnishes 
sufficient strength for one to persevere to the end in spite of 
sin and the flesh. (This was the Evangel, the “Good News” 
that came to the soul of Wesley later.) The Arminians also 
maintained that when one declines from sound doctrine he may 
cause divine grace to become ineffectual. . 

(6) Every believer was to be assured of his salvation. (The 
preaching of this doctrine became a note of “Glad Tidings ” 
to many who were discouraged under the cloud of scholastic 
Calvinism. ) 

(7) It is possible for a regenerate man to live without sin. 

Later the Arminians went further on this last point and its 
connection with the fifth, and maintained that believers may 
fall from grace finally. The contention between the Calvinists 
and the Arminians reached its culmination in the meeting of 
the Synod of Dort in 1618. This was attended by delegates 
from England, sent by James I., and from a number of other 
teformed Churches. The Arminians were not allowed to sit 
as members, but were invited to meet the Synod and to pre- 
sent their cause in public conference. 

Their arguments and their plans for toleration had no effect. 
The Synod condemned their articles and sanctioned the Belgic 
Confession and the Heidelberg Catechism. The conference at 
Dort, both in spirit and letter, presents Calvinism, not in its 
extreme so much as in its unadulterated form. 

The Arminians were the pioneers in the critical study of the 
Bible and the early history of the Church. (Some member of 
the class might explain how their studies were similar to what 
is known as modern “ Higher Criticism.” ) 

The Arminians were averse to strict doctrinal tests, and nat- 
urally advocated toleration. They reduced to a minimum the 
requirements for Christian union. In England, during the 
Caroline period, Arminianism grew to be the prevalent faith 
in the English Episcopal Church. “It leavened with its 
scholarly, but tepid, spirit the English theology of the 
eighteenth century.” In the Methodist revival of later years 
Arminianism gained a life and fervor unknown in its native 
home. 

Jt will be noticed, then, by way of recapitulation, that Ar- 
minianism rejected the doctrine of the elect and asserted that 
atonement was universal and available to all, insisting that a 
ruler had a right to remit a penalty, provided that the end 
sought was gained. This end, they claimed, was the preserva- 
tion of order and the prevention of future transgressions; the 
death of Christ secures this result as being a penal example, 
that is, by showing impressively what sin deserves, by showing 
what the penalty would be if actually inflicted. 

Torics.—Is Arminianism a system of ethics, or a system of 
religion? The debt of John Wesley to Arminianism. What 
have been the arguments for and against the freedom of the 
human will? 

REFERENCES.—Schaff, “History of the Christian Church,” 
Vol. VIL. “ Life of James Arminius,” Casper Brandt. Trans- 
lated by John Guthrie, 1824. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
WHAT OUR FRIENDS’ SCHOOLS ARE NEEDED FOR. 


I find my mind continually recurring to the very valuable 
paper read by Prof. Holmes at the Association of Friends’ 
Schools last month. The INTELLIGENCER cannot occupy a short 
space to better advantage than to reprint his description of our 
school system. It is equally true and incisive as applied to our 
system of economics. Prof. Holmes says: “In my judgment 
the system is a failure. We take a lot of people who would 
normally struggle for place and position with all their powers; 
we sharpen their wits; we hold before them for a series of 
vears the greatness of place and position, and we judge of re- 
sults by counting up the number found in places and positions. 
We prepare as large a number as possible for the few elevated 
places available, rendering them unfitted for, and discontented 
in, lower positions, and then put them out into the world to 
make more strenuous the struggle for place and position. Now 
this is all un-Friendly, un-Christian and unmanly.” 

But in Prof. Holes’ remedy, it seems to me, that he asks 
too much—that he asks us to go contrary to human nature, in- 
stead of to go in harmony with human nature. He says our 
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teachers in charge of schools must become specialists in life— 
in Christian life. They must, of course, be men and women of 
high character. But they must also learn to make noble char- 
acter as attractive as they now make the ideals of success 
which are the god of our present days.” 

That cannot be done. It is useless to try to make noble 
character attractive without the things of life that come with 
present ideals of success. Self-preservation is the first law of 
nature. Exceptional individuals may renounce aspiration for 
the things of life in their pursuit of noble character, but people 
generally will not, and there is no reason why they should, for 
they should have both. Jesus said: “I came that ye may have 
life, and have it more abundantly; ” but it is sophistry for us 
to talk about life without the material things of life. With 
our boundless natural resources, and our marvelous labor- 
saving machinery, education, statesmanship, and religion, stand 
defeated until they have formulated a readjustment of eco- 
nomic conditions, which will enable every individual to live 
comfortably by his or her own efforts, and not be forever 
haunted by want and the fear of want, in a way that is more 
harrowing under the economic conditions of to-day than ever 
before. It is easily demonstrable that as the result of our 
growing industrial despotism, there is an increasing mass of 
hopeless, helpless, and what is worse, unavoidable poverty, and 
crime, and wretchedness. But it is plain that the State insti- 
tutions cannot teach these things, for the good old reason that 
Beelzebub cannot cast out Beelzebub. 

Our Society has won laurels in the past by its advocacy of 
unpopular causes; but has it the grace to take up this problem 
of human brotherhood as presented in humanity’s sore need 
to-day? If it has, it will be persecuted, it will grow, and it 
will live. If it has not, it will continue to decay. I hope and 
believe that its consecrated young men and women are coming 
forward to its preservation by taking up this great work; and 
that they will make our Friends’ schools live centers of belief 
in the divine goodness of the earth and all that is in it; cen- 
ters of faith, that a proper readjustment of controllable con- 
ditions will bring these good things within the reach of all; 
centers of determination, that they and the souls under their 
influence will find out what to do, and and how to do it, to 
bring about this readjustment; centers of realization, that this 
belief, and this faith, and this determination are the sine qua 
non of a noble character. 

All of which is submitted in the interest of plain language 
and the advancement of Friends’ principles. 

JONATHAN C. PIERCE, 

The “ Penington,” New York City. 


SCHOOLS AND THE MID-WEEK MEETING. 


I am concerned about our Friends’ schools and about the pu- 
pils attending mid-week meetings. A short essay of mine was 
published two weeks ago in which I made a mistake, for which 
i apologize; but, as the editors explained and corrected my 
mistake in an accompanying note, it needs no further notice. 
In Edward Rawson’s essay twenty-seven schools are considered 
whose pupils attend mid-week meetings, and the opinion of 
the different principals asked, of whom about half would not 
of choice take the pupils to meeting, giving their objections; 
these objections are, some of them, serious, but would be as 
applicable to not holding the meeting at all as to keeping the 
schools away. Human infirmity will be manifest to some de- 
gree in meetings and in preaching. Dear friends, don’t let us 
conclude that therefore we had better drop our meetings or 
prevent our children from having the great benefit of them, if 
rightly held. We can apply a remedy, and we can make the 
half hour spent once a week at meeting the most important 
and valuable lesson of the week, more so than any lesson of 
science, language or geography; the most important lesson of 
life—the government of self, of the higher nature of man over 
the lower, “of bringing into captivity every thought to the 
obedience of Christ” (as Paul forcibly expresses it). The 
children, even small children, are as open to receive this divine 
teaching as older persons; therefore, I cannot agree “that 
only the intermediate and high school classes should attend ;* 
for, if the meeting is a good meeting, held in the power of 
God, it is quite as important to the primary class as to the 
higher. But what I want most to emphasize is that, instead of 
weakly allowing our children to be deprived of the great bene- 


*It should be noted that the speaker did not propose to de- 
prive the younger pupils of meeting, but to hold for them a 
separate meeting, with their teachers and perhaps others es- 
pecially interested in them, thus making it possible for the 
meeting to be made to appeal more directly to them and its 
length to be adjusted to their more tender years. 
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fit of this higher education, we reform our meetings so the pu- 
pils attending will receive this benefit. I think the principal 
and teachers should join in bringing about this reformation. 
They should be those who are themselves under the influence 
of this higher education, and if so it might be right for them 
to have charge of the meeting and fix the time of its close, 
and guard against too lenghty or improper communications, 
and feel it right to speak to the children themselves. I believe 
our meeting and school have both suffered great loss from the 
pupils and teachers being taken from meeting. That “the 
teachers should be those who believe in and enjoy our form 
of meeting,” I think is true; also that “ the speaking should be 
by those who can reach the children. D. Ferris. 


Wilmington, Del., Third month 23d. 


“RESTING ON DIVINE QUALIFICATION ALONE.” 


I may misunderstand the meaning and spirit of the edi- 
torial on “ Maintaining a Free Ministry,” but I cannot see that 
the argument rests upon the right foundation. 

Does “free ministry ” rest on the willingness of an indi- 
vidual to bear vocal testimony in a religious meeting? Would 
a ministry resting upon such willingness long have sufficient 
depth to satisfy other depths? Must not the command to hand 
forth a message come directly from the Divine Master. 

If the men and women among us, who are living consistent 
lives, devoting themselves in their every day walk to making 
the unseen spiritual forces real factors in their living, are com- 
manded to bear witness to the Truth, do they refuse to make 
the sacrifice of self? 

lf the many are so hampered by the “ exaggerated sense of 
solemnity ” that they allow it to overweigh the command, have 
they received a command? 

Can our ministry rest upon any foundation but the imme- 
diate revelation to the soul that at that time and place a mes- 
sage must be given to the meeting from the Father, who hath 
prepared that soul to do His work? 

The question is surely not—are these men and women willing 
to take part in the free ministry, but are they willing to come 
under the Preparing Hand and to listen to the Divine Voice? 

A member is not free to contribute to the vocal ministry of 
a meeting unless “ freedom ” is divinely given. 

A meeting will only go from strength to strength as the 
spiritual life deepens. And the service of the ministry can 
only satisfy “the yearning of life, the ery for the fulness of 
eternity ” as it bears the message from the Presence of God 
into the midst of the people. B. L. E. 

Philadelphia. 


THE SHEARING. 


The day they cut the baby’s hair 
The house was all a-fidget ; 

Such fuss they made, you would have said 
He was a king—the midget! 


Some wanted this, some wanted that; 
Some thought that it was dreadful 
To lay a hand upon one strand 
Of all that precious headful. 


While others said, to leave his curls 
Would be the height of folly, 

Unless they put him with the girls 
And called him Sue or Molly. 


The barber’s shears went snip-a-snip, 
The golden fluff was flying; 

Grandmother had a trembling lip, 
And aunt was almost erying. 


The men folks said, “ Why, hello, Boss, 
You're looking five years older ! ” 
But mother laid the shaven head 
Close, close against her shoulder. 


Ah, well; the nest must lese its birds, 
The cradle yield its treasure; 

Time will not stay a single day 
For any pleader’s pleasure. 


And when that hour’s work was weighed, 
The seales were even, maybe; 

For father gained a little man 
When mother lost her baby! 


—Nancy Byrd Turner, in St. Nicholas. 
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DECLINE OF AGRICULTURE. 


Several cases have been assigned for the decline of British 
agriculture and the depopulating of the farms, writes United 
States Consul Mahin from Nottingham, England. One which 
is potent in some localities has not been mentioned. In the 
fen districts of Lincolnshire roads are very few. Large and 
productive farms are practically without them, and the pro- 
ducer often misses rising markets and is forced into falling 
ones because transport is impossible. Laborers will not accept 
good situations in such districts, because they are shut off from 
the outer world at certain times of the winter, or because their 
children cannot reach the schools for lack of passable ways, or 
for other allied reasons. This “rural remoteness ” explains to 
some extent the decline of farm values and the drift from land 
to town. New and shorter roads are demanded, and the au- 
thorities seem to be awakening to their necessity. 








A PARIS SCHOOL COLONY. 


In Harper’s Magazine some months ago, Stoddard Dewey 
tells of a fresh-air colony run by the municipality of Paris for 
the poor school children of certain districts: 

“When May days are warm in Paris,” says Mr. Dewey, “a 
spring fever seizes on the primary school children of the Elev- 
enth Ward. In each school the director passes among the 
boys and the directress among the girls, taking names and 
looking carefully at faces. The question is, which of the 3,000 
children between ten and thirteen years of age, shall make 
part of the 1,000 who, in batches of 200, are to be sent to the 
country, far away toward the Vosges Mountains, for three 
weeks’ stays, from June to September? 

“Neither the class record of the children nor even the con- 
duct, good, bad, or indifferent, is taken into account. And— 
oh, irony of Paris school-child fate!—it is not the best schol- 
ars that are to have the first chance. It is the dull, the back- 
ward, and the ailing that are to profit by the first migration 
in late spring and early summer; the bright and forward must 
wait until they have won their school prizes in late July. 

“The father or legal guardian of the child must sign a dec- 
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Chicago.— 
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laration releasing the city authorities from all responsibility 
in case of accident. He receives in return a list of things with 
which the child colonist must be supplied—a change of linen 
for each week, wraps, a Sunday gown for the girls, a comb, 
soap, and a tooth-brush— an object,’ says the report, ‘ the use 
of which is generally unknown.’ 

“The departure is made as solemn as possible, for the pa- 
rents’ sake, perhaps, as much as for the children’s. The Maire 
of the ward and other municipal officers and the members of 
the School Fund are present; it is this volunteer School Fund, 
aided by subsidies from the municipality, which pays for these 
vacations of the poor. The vacation is passed in an old-time 
chateau, reformed according to republican ideas; ‘ chateau’ 
is the appropriate word, for in French slang, when money is 
supplied by the public funds, ‘it is the princess who pays.’ ” 


THE MARCHIONESS OYAMA, 


temarkable man that he is in so many respects, General 
Oyama is a little more than remarkable in one thing. Here is 
a son of Satsuma, a soldier, a product of the transition period 
of Nippon. He had been reared upon the Far-Eastern ideal of 
a great man in whom a great or heroic deed is always sup- 
posed to cover a multitude of sins. There he stands to-day in 
his sixty-third year. Judged by Christian, or Buddhist, or 
Confucian ethics, his home life is without a stain, and alto- 
gether he is a gentleman the like of whom it would be hard in- 
deed to find among the leaders of Nippon. 

rhe historian whose eyes see beneath the surface of things 
might, in his hunger after truth, look for the reason of it all 
in the person of the Marchioness Oyama. A graduate of Vas- 
sar, her life is a living history of the progress of Nippon 
womanhood, quite as much as that of the field marshal is of 
militant Nippon. She was one of the first band of young girls 
sent abroad by the Tokio government as the pioneers of world- 
wide education among the daughters of her country. Her in- 
ternational culture has given. her rare qualifications to be one 
of the leaders of our women. And it is no secret of our his- 
tory that upon her women has always rested the greatness and 
glory of Nippon.—Adachi Kinnosuke, in the Review of Reviews. 


(26 Van Buren 





Philadelphia.— 

Under care of Philadelphia 
Meeting: 

Fifteenth and Race Streets, 
First-day School, 11.45 a.m. 


Thirty-fifth Street and Lancaster Ave- 
nue, 11 a.m.; First-day School, 10 a.m. 


Monthly 


10.30 a.m.; 


Under the care of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Fourth and Green Streets, 10.30 a.m. 
Germantown, 10.30 
School, 9.30 a.m. 
Frankford, 10.30 a.m.; First-day School, 

9.15 a.m. 
Fairhill, 3.30 p.m.; First-day School, 2.30 
p-m. 


a.m.; First-day 


Under joint care of Philadelphia Monthly 
Meeting and of Green Street Monthly 
Meeting: 

Seventeenth Street and Girard Avenue, 
11.00 a.m.; First-day School, 9.45 a.m. 


Merion, Pa.— 


10.30 a.m.; visiting Friends are conveyed 
free of charge by hack from Narberth 
Station, on the main line, P. R. R. 


New York City.— 
East Fifteenth Street and Rutherfurd 


Place (between Second and Third Ave- 
nue); 11] a.m., 3.30 p.m. 


Brooklyn.—Schermerhorn 
tween Smith Street 
Place); 11 a.m. 


Washington City.— 
1811 I Street, Northwest; 11 a.m. 


Street (be- 
and Boerum 


Street, near Wabash Avenue); 11 a.m. 
Adult class at 10.30 a.m. 





4th mo. 8th (7th-day.)—Salem First- 
day School Union, at Woodstown, N. J. 
Morning session at 10 o’clock; afternoon, 
2 o’clock. Jane P. Rushmore upon “ How 
to Teach the Lessons in the Bible His- 
tory Series of the New Lesson Leaves.” 


4th mo. 8th (7th-day). — New York 
Monthly Meeting, at Schermerhorn 


Street, Brooklyn, at 2.30 p.m. 


4th mo. 9th (lst-day).—Address of 
Prof. A. C. MeGiffert before the Bible 
study meeting at Race Street, at 7.30 
p-m. Subject, “Baptism and Com- 
munion in the Early Church and the At- 
titude of Present-day Thought Toward 
the Ordinances.” 


4th mo. 9th (lst-day).—Regular meet- 
ing of Plymouth Friends’ Association, at 
3 p.m., in the meeting house. 


4th mo. 9th (Ist-day).—Meeting of 
Friends at White Plains, at home of 
Elizabeth K. Komori, 42 Fisher Avenue, 
at 11 a.m. 


4th mo. 9th (lst-day).—Meeting at 
Reading, Pa., attended by Quarterly 
Meeting Committee, at 11 a.m. 


4th mo. 9th (lst-day).—A circular 
meeting, under care of a committee of 
the Western Quarter, will be held at 
West Grove, Pa., at 3 p.m. 


4th mo. 9th (lst-day).—New York 
and Brooklyn Young Friends’ Associa- 


(Continued on page iii.) 
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N making biscuit, 
cake, rolls, etc., 
if instead of using 
cream of tartar and 
soda, or soda and 
sour milk, Royal 
Baking Powder is 
employed to raise 
them, better results 
will be obtained. 
Royal makes food 
that will keep moist 
and fresh, and which 
can be eaten when 
warm without incon- 
venience even by 
persons of delicate 
digestion. 


RUYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 








